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TAXATION WITH DIFFERENT NATIONS. 


French. 
taxation, and it is true that the greatest part of the 
government’s income is derived from this source. 
It is, however, mostly from duties on liquor, beer, 
and tobacco, and on some few other articles, coffee, 
tea, cocoa, and fruits (formerly also on sugar), 
besides from some stamp duties. These are very 
practical taxes at least, and there are especially 
léss objections to impositions on liquor, beer, and 
tobacco, than to any other contribution. 
England offers, besides the less insignificant house- 
tax, and the remnants of the old land-tax, an 
example of the most remarkable of all direct taxes, 
the renowned income tax introduced at the end of 
last century as a ‘‘ war machine,” and re-intro- 
duced in 1842, as a means of the great modern 
reform in taxes. This celebrated income tax has 


exempted small incomes, but burdened the middle 
classes, arid especially because it made no principal 
difference between income from property and from 
personal activity, although the greatest real differ- 
ence certainly lies here. 
the English taxes shows, however, that this pref- 
erence of indirect tax and the character of the 
income tax are more apparent than real. The 
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| this respect, do not exist. 
been called ‘‘ 'Toryistic-Democratic,” because it | 


A closer observation of | 


SINGLE NUMBER 
TWENTY CENTS. 


great amount of local taxation is nearly exclusively 
a burden upon real estate, and this property tax is 
much larger than any of the state taxes. The 
common government also taxes inheritance heavily. 
And even the income tax is, in practice, rather 
a property tax than anything else. Its imposition 
makes it a heavier burden on real estate than on 


other income, in the way deductions are allowed; 


and it is especially a property tax because it goes 
to the sources of the income: first to landed prop- 
erty and buildings, and then also to the sources of 
interest and dividends. Experience led to this 


_ change in the tax at the beginning of the century, 
_and the revenue obtained was doubled thereby. 


| Very practically the tax leaves alone all small 
No systems of taxation offer, probably, more | 


characteristic differences than the English and the | 
Englishmen are said to prefer indirect | 


incomes and, in fact, all the incomes of the great 
masses living from their labor. A third feature 
is the excellent system of authorities: general 
commissioners, belonging to the same class as the 
independent gentlemen who play such a great part 
in the whole self-government, appointed by the 


| Queen because of their social position, not elected, 


decide as a court the amount of tax, with salaried 
assistance, according to the declarations of the tax- 
payers, on one side, and with the co-operation of 


_the government surveyors and inspectors on the 


And yet | other; and, besides them, commissioners for special 


purposes, who not only exercise the power of an 
organizing and instructing central authority, but 


| who also decide cases in which the parties wish to 
_ avoid being known by local authorities, and who 


especially take care of the taxation in Ireland, 
where the elements for self-government, also in 
The tax, however, like 
so many other English institutions, lacks system. 


| Joseph Hume, the actuaries of the life insurance 


companies, and others, have in vain demonstrated 


| that the true principle would be an equal tax on 


the value of the income, or rather on the property 
itself in the widest meaning of the word, instead 
of taxation of the so-called net income. Even 
economists as Stuart Mill, and statesmen as Robert 
Lowe, have been unwilling to recognize this true 
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principle, and the tax is in the main still as | 
imperfect as when it was introduced. Looking into | 
' 


its practical working, we shall find that, also there 


of the defective system. This is the case with 
that part of the tax, the so-called Schedule D, or 
the tax on trade and commerce, where there is no 
question about the sources, but only about net 
income, and which is justly said to be a tax on 
honesty, and not on income. Furthermore it will 
be found that the evasions and other practical dif- 
ficulties connected with the reimbursement of tax 
already paid by the small incomes, are in fact only 
a consequence of the exemption also of income 
from property, and would not take place if this 
exemption was only allowed for the income of per- 
sonal activity, where it is justifiable as a deduction 
for the necessaries of life. A tax on all capital 
would finally make it possible to-use the same tax 
for a reform in the local taxation. Like all other 
English institutions, the tax is, however, more 


practical than what is generally found in other | 
countries. But just because it is developed accord- | 


ing to experience, it proves imperfect in certain 
ways. ‘The whole English system of taxation 
offers one of the greatest examples of the practical 
sense of this grand nation, and is, secondly, in 
spite of its want of system, closely connected with 
English political liberty, in its origin from feudal 
subsidies, in its still existing defects, and in its 
whole present composition. 

In France, before the Revolution, most of the 
direct taxes originated as general contributions, but 
became soon, through feudal inequality, changed 
into iniquitous impositions on portions of the peo- 
ple. Their oppressive character was only excelled 
by indirect contributions, as duty on salt, and as 
tariffs imposed not only at the frontier but also at 


numerous boundaries between some of the prov- | 


inces. During the Revolution the intention was to 
equalize taxation, but the direct taxes were act- 
ually very far from equality. The land tax occa- 
sioned immense amounts spent for the great work 
of cadastre, but the result was that it at last was 
fully used but for the apportioning of the tax 
within the townships. Next, there was the “ impdét 
personel et mobilier” on all persons of age, and on 
all house rent; third, the ‘‘impét des portes et 
fenétres,” the tax on doors and windows ; finally, 
the ‘‘ impét des patentes,” a tax on trade according 
to its kind and rent of shops or stores. These 
four direct taxes were an attempt at equality, 
but nothing more than an attempt. They are 
taxes according to external criteria, but in fact 
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far from equal distribution. Besides, France 
has heavy taxes on registry and stamps, and 


| a tariff ten times more oppressive than the 
the greatest shortcomings really are a consequence 


English, a tariff which is not only a heavy burden 
so far as it imposes duty to the government, but 
which, in spite of the emperor’s reform through 
commercial treaties with England and other coun- 
tries, greatly disturbs the economic situation of 
the country. And if direct taxation to a consid- 
erable extent is used by the state, indirect imposi- 
tions, as the octrois or tax at the city limits, form 
again the main income of the larger communes, 
This is a kind of indirect taxation still worse than 
the tariff levied at the frontier. ‘The question of 
income tax has in modern times been raised, but 
it seems that the French genius is incompatible 
with a general equal apportioning of the public 
Even now, under the Republic, 
not many more than socialists and other radicals 
advocate this reform. The common Frenchman 
seems merely able to appreciate a superficial equal- 
ity of taxation, and prefers rather to have his 
money slyly levied either by indirect taxes or by ygov- 
ernment monopolies, like that on tobacco, than to 
come in contact with the commonwealth through 
open equal contributions. The French demand, 
and carry through, that every acre of land, that 
every window and door, that the different trades- 
men, according to their trade, are taxed alike; 
but they do not demand that all the citizens are 
actually taxed alike according to their whole for- 
tune. They stop at a very superficial and partial 
equality, and they would not even tolerate the 
inquisition necessary for the purpose of full equal 
assessment. Self-declarations, like the English, 
would be impossible in France, and even a judg- 
ment of assessing authorities, like the English, 


| could hardly be carried through on the other side 


of the Channel. France is a grand country, with 
an able administration, and with a keen feeling 
for external equality; but although it is called a 
republic, in practical use of its liberty it is still 
far behind the great self-governing commonwealth 
of England. 

Esquirou de Parieu has said that the great 
Germany has by its attempts at general direct 
taxation erected a monument to logic rather than 
established a real practical measure like that of 
the English income tax. This is, however, hardly 
as true as it was some years ago. Prussia had the 
merit of a tariff reform early in this century, after 


| the liberation of the country from Napoleon. It 


was one of the feats of its able, liberal, and well- 
educated official class, and, through the Zollverein, 
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it became one of the great means to connect the 
several states into German unity. ‘The Prussian 
government has lately not been up to this early 
standard, and the German tariff, under the late 
regime of Bismarck, is one of the most significant 
indications that Germany, as far as higher political 
civilization is concerned, is not the equal of Eng- 
land. The more important Prussian direct taxes, 


an expression of the ability of the Prussian admin- 
istration, but form no unity, and do not even 


tion. ‘The most considerable of them, the land 
tax, is, as in fact the land tax of most countries, 


a kind of confiscation, a loss for the first proprie- 


who have taken it into account when purchasing. 
The tax on houses in the cities is mostly an impo- 
sition on rent. The modern superposed income 
tax is not very practical. As the older Prussian 
‘class tax,” it does not intend to go into details, 


and the poor result, some years ago one eleventh | 
of the amount obtained by the English tax, with | 
an equal population, shows the immense difference | 
between the systems and the practical execution. | 


The other German states, especially the large 


middle states, offer in reality better examples | 
A number of | 


than the leading German power. 
so-called income taxes have also here only been 


partial additions to, or very loose superstruct- | 


ures on, other systems of taxes. They have been 


failures because no regard has been taken to the | 


actual character of earlier existing taxes, as, for 
instance, the land tax, actually changed into a 
mortgage, or to the influence of debts which ought 
to be subtracted, ete. 


berg, and other states. 
ments, for instance those of Baden and Saxony— 
Baden by parts of its system of direct taxes on the 
different kind of profit, and Saxony by a new 
general income tax—have, however, again given 
examples of very elaborate and careful systems 
which show at least serious attempts of equality, 


full perception of some of the most important | 


principles, and careful details of execution. They 


are taxes in several ways nearly as much worth | 


studying as the great divisions of the English 
income tax. ‘The German nationality moves but 


heavily and clumsily, especially in its political | 


life, but achieves still not unimportant results. 
Some special portions of the German empire 
must even be admitted to be in the foremost line 
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This has, for instance, been | 
the case with the income tax in Bavaria, Wiirtem- | 
Some of these govern- | 
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in question of taxation. The little Saxe-Weimar 
had already early in this century quite an inter- 
esting income tax, and the other small states of 
Thuringia have partly imitated its example, partly 
the Prussian system. The great cities have always, 
from the earliest times, used general direct taxes. 
Not to speak of antiquity, Italy offers some of 


| the most interesting examples in its rich medizval 
on land, buildings, and trade, are in many details | 


cities. ‘The same was the case in Germany, and 
even now cities, as Bremen, Hamburg, and Liibeck, 


| still have most remarkable and, in several ways, 
seriously attempt any equal apportioning of taxa- _ 


very good systems of general direct taxes. A 


| number of towns in Germany have also such taxes 
| for communal purposes. 
a special burden changed into a sort of mortgage, | 
| tant contributions to the science of taxation. 
tors, but actually no tax at all on later purchasers | 
| introduced into the great empire including such 


Some of them, like 
Breslau, in Silesia, have even given quite impor- 


In Austria, German administration has been 


different nationalities. The taxation has offered 
examples of the immense difficulties of this ex- 
tended state. Direct taxes have there become a 
still greater necessity than in Prussia and in the 
middle states of Germany, and, besides a good 
many hard and oppressive taxes, Austria has also 
furnished some instructive examples of taxation. 

The efforts for equality and justice in taxation 
have, in modern times, in many countries taken the 
form of income taxes according to English model. 
These, like the imitations of the English consti- 
tution, have generally been superficial. They 
have taken external forms instead of the real sub- 
stance. One of the grossest mistakes has been 
the attempts of the legislators to tax the so-called 
net income instead of the full value of the income 
or property in its widest meaning. Fully to under- 
stand this, it is necessary to follow the development 
of the political economy where great English 
economists, especially, have started from abstrac- 
tions taken from English economical life, chiefly 
from the artificial division between income of 
wages and profit of capital. The practical exper- 
iments have been very different according to the 
period in which they were started, radical and 
short-lived in the revolutionary period of 1848, 


| and more conservative during the years after 1851. 


Their want of practicability has often for a while 
checked the important development of reforms of 
taxation. A number of examples can be taken 
from the German states as well as from most other 
European countries. 

A remarkable example is given by Italy. Its 


| fiscal necessities have led it to adopt several oppres- 


sive forms of taxation: a hard and unequal land 
tax, imposition on salt, until lately even on bread, 





in the shape of a mill tax, etc. An income tax is 
in its detail illustrative of both the difficulties of 
this southern country, and also its serious attempts 
by intelligent legislators. 

On the Iberian peninsula, Portugal seems to 
have a better system than Spain. Its former and 
later attempts at direct taxation are by some 
authors attributed to the greater portion of Teu- 
tonic blood said to be in the Portuguese people. 

The Netherlands, located as they are between 
powerful nations, had, more than any other peo- 
ple, to make great efforts to sustain their inde- 
pendence. Their history offers, from early times, 
important examples of different forms of taxes, 
recurred to by this free and wealthy nation. Their 
numerous general direct taxes on income and prop- 
erty were, for instance, early arranged as taxes on 
capitalized income, in a way hardly yet reached by 
the most progressive peoples. ‘These taxes were 
abolished during the French dominion, partly by 
the influence of French ideas, and partly by the 
excessive hardships due to the immense sums they 
levied from the people. At present, the communal 
taxes seem to be the most interesting in these 
countries. Belgium has a system of direct taxes 
too much resembling that of France, although its 
cities have now had the French octrois, or duties 


on import over city limits, replaced by additions | 


to the state taxes. ‘'he communes of Holland 
have a general direct tax. 

The United States of America, as could be ex- 
pected, accepted the principles of general direct 
taxation in a way becoming a great, free, and 
democratic nation, while England, and still more 
its superficial imitators on the Continent, have, 
through their income tax, altogether too much 
burdened the incomes from personal activity. 
The American system obtains its most important 
tax to state, county, and township, by going to 
property, and is even too lenient towards wages. 
As this entire principle in itself is more just than 
the European idea of income tax, we can, in Amer- 
ica, also find certain details worthy of notice. 
Compared with the costly European cadastre, the 
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simple American appraisal of real estate according | 


to its value every year, is certainly preferable, 
more just, and more practical. It must, however, 
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to the sources of income, it goes to the persons, 
and as a rule, not to the origin of dividends, inter- 
est, and other incomes. Mortgages are, theretore, 
for instance, often not reached at all, or if they 
are, again reached twice. Instead of the carefully 
arranged English system of authorities, the United 
States use elected assessors together with some 
central authority, a board of supervisors, and, for 
the States, sometimes boards of equalization or 
controllers, but with such a result that it has be- 
come even a rule only to assess real estate toa small 
part of its actual value, and the whole important 
mass of other property avoids nearly entirely taxa- 
tion, so that some authorities, not without reason, 
regard the tax practically as a contribution on 
real estate alone. ‘The richest men, who have their 
property in movable form, are hardly taxed at all. 
Affidavits and other strong means are used, but it 
is often more an abuse of means which ought 
to be employed very differently. Like other fed- 
eral governments, as for instance the German 
Empire and Switzerland, the Union has its main 
income from tariff duties and excise. The present 
American import taxes are, however, so bad that 
their equal can hardly be found in any other coun- 
try. They are probably still worse than the worst 
in Europe, those of Russia. The heavy rate on 
many articles has largely been imposed and main- 
tained in purely private interest against public 
weal. In other countries, tea and coffee are gener- 
ally regarded as most fit for tariff duties, as they are 
imported from foreign countries, and the whole 
amount, therefore, goes to the government. But 
just because there is no robbery in it, this duty seems 
to have been abolished in America. Duty on sugar 
is generally not regarded as quite as good; but it has 
been retained by the States just to protect the 
private interests of the sugar planters. As a 
whole, the American tariff, with its high protect- 
ive rates, its taxation on raw material, machines, 
etc., as well as in a good many of its details, 
baffles all financial science and experience. ‘The 
internal war taxes, now about abolished, were not 
much better. The rules of the constitution for 
direct contributions from the States to the federal 


| government make it obligatory that they shall be 


be admitted that the whole execution of this | 


American system of direct taxation, is most miser- 
able, and so bad that it nearly destroys all justice 
and equality. There is hardly any sphere in which 


the administration is more imperfect, compared | 


with the better governed countries of Europe. 


distributed according to population and not accord- 
ing to wealth. It was probably chiefly this reason 
that led the government to use the direct property 
tax only to a very limited extent. It introduced, 
besides, the common European income tax; in some 
of its later forms, with that very recommendable 


_ feature, that a considerable amount should be de- 
Except on real estate, the tax does not generally go | ducted from all incomes for the necessaries of life. 
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This is again a beautiful principle, worthy of the 


great American nation, as a true solution of this | 


important and so much debated question of pro- 
gressive or equal taxation. With all its faults, the 
rapidly abolished income tax was certainly better 
than a good many of the impositions which are 
remaining. ‘The whole misery of the American 
system of taxation can, however, as well as so 


many other political questions in this great coun-. 


try, hardly be understood without remembering 
the small part the whole political life here plays, 
compared with free private activity. The people 
would certainly never have suffered the unjust 
taxation, or the whole bad administration, if this 
was not merely a very little part of the nation’s 
life. Itis one of the immense advantages of the 
United States, compared with most other countries, 
that in them so very much is left to the private 
efforts of the people. 

It is difficult to decide whether it is the old 
civilization, or other reasons, that make Switzer- 
land so superior to the great American republic 
in so many particulars of its public life; as in 
common public honesty, so, also, for instance, in 
its fiscal system. It has for federal purposes a 
low and liberal tariff. The cantons generally use 
direct taxes, differently arranged in the different 
cantons, either income or property taxes, or a com- 
bination of both. As a relatively ideal system, 
we shall mention that of Neufchatel: One per 
mille of income of personal activity and one per 
cent of property, that is, if we accept the rate of 
interest at five per cent., the double amount of 
tax on the common interest of property compared 
with that of personal activity. It seems to be an 
equal and well arranged tax worthy of imitation. 

In the Scandinavian countries, we find, as 
could be expected from their old freedom, ex- 
amples of low and equal distribution. In olden 
times it was generally sufficient to assess all land- 
holders because nearly everybody lived from agri- 
culture. There, as otherwhere, forms of equal 
general contribution originated with the earliest 
town life, and have been continued there until 
modern times, while the absolute government in- 
troduced a system of indirect or unequal direct 
tax to the state. Even now Danish townships 


and cities use a distribution on the general ability, | 
sometimes according to a method much above | 


that of the state tax of any country. An income 


be as immature an attempt, and to offer the same 
difficulties, as this tax in other countries, but it is 
still, for the sake of reform, to be regretted that 
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it was given up too early. The land tax, the only 
considerable direct tax, besides a low tax on the 


| buildings in the cities, is actually a mortgage held 
| by the government on the landed property. The 


tariff is low, thanks to the liberal paternal gov- 
ernment at the end of last century, although 
it must be regretted that the party strife of late 
years has not enabled the government and the 
legislature to undertake a highly needed aboli- 
tion of a good many duties, especially on raw 
materials and machines. Norway has so good 
finynces that it has been able to exist without any 
direct state tax at all, except some contributions 
to the roads. Its tariff is low although not per- 
fect. A good deal of attention has lately been 
paid to the reform in the general direct tax in the 
townships, and especially in the cities, and this is 
now so arranged that it can also be used as a basis 
for a tax to the state, if needed. Sweden, with 
its old constitutional freedom, which was pre- 
served better than that of the other two countries, 
has still the old general tax on income and prop- 
erty. It is characteristic that this is the general 
tax which, together with the tax on liquor and 
some other less important matters, is still yearly 
voted by the parliament. It is no model, but it 
has some very practical features, especially that 
of going to the property and other sources, and 
there are very few complaints against this form of 


taxation compared with those against other taxes, 


against the land tax, or against parts of the tariff. 
Self-governing Russian-Finland has changed this 
old Swedish general direct tax more into a modern 
income tax, but has well preserved some of its most 
important advantages, and has used this tax to- 
gether with the revenue from liquor as the most 
important means of modern reforms. Although 
we still find much of the old fiscal equality left 
and recently developed in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, we must, however, admit that they, too, in 
the question of taxation, still lag entirely behind 
England, the Teutonic nation that on the whole 
seems to stand foremost as a political model. 
More fully to show how the taxation of the 


| different countries reveals the genius of the na- 


tions would make it necessary to go much more 
into details than it is possible in this article. It 
is quite natural that the system of taxation must 
express the national principle of the government. 


| Esquirou de Parieu, the distinguished French 
tax, used during and after the last war, proved to | 


economist and statesman, considers a general di- 


rect taxation to agree better with the Teutonic 


than with the Latin races. This is, however, 


. probably only so far the case as the Teutonic 
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nationalities, in several respects, have a fuller 
understanding of true freedom, by which they 
mean personal liberty and justice, sooner than 
equal participation in the government, in which 
latter sense the Latin races too often take the 
idea of true freedom. Absolute governments 
prefer an easy and suye way of obtaining imposi- 


tions; the free nations demand that the contribu- | 


tions of the citizens to the commonwealth, for 
services received, shall be just and equal. The 
absolute monarchies have generally officials who 


are able to carry through systems of taxes accord- | 


ing to external criteria; the popular governments 
again find the citizens more willing to contribute 
themselves. 


archy in name, but what it is in reality; not 


whether the supreme officer is called king or | 


president; but whether the government is built 
on, and recognizes, the citizen’s right; and the 
taxation depends, of course, not only on the 
present political power, but is the result of the 
whole development. The chequered history of 
most countries has usually produced mixtures of 
half accidental, and, as a whole, of more than 
imperfect, character. As a rule we shall, how- 
ever, find that the general direct taxation, both 


in its historical development and in its present 
existence, is closely connected with the general 


political liberty of the nation. 


but, besides this, nearly all other deviations from 
the open equal contribution from all the values 
in the citizens’ hands reveals that the nation 
lacks capacity to use its liberty. 

N. ©. FREDERIKSEN. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY.* 


I read ‘‘Guenn ”— the novel by Miss Blanche 
Howard, published by Osgood & Company, Bos- 
ton, 1884,— and, of course, I was delighted with 
it. Who wasn’t? 

There is a chapter I would like to cut out of 
it: the chapter in which all the women of the 
place gather together to wash their linen in the 
river. It is an imitation of the scene in the lava. 
tory in Zola’s ? Assommoir, and the imitation 


isnot good. The right key of the conversation | : . 
| reasons,” it becomes the narrative of a lawyer, a 


has not been found. The words must be coarser, 


* Though the theme treated in this article is not strictly within 


the scope of SCANDINAVIA, we have published it,as its authorisa | 


Scandinavian, and one of our most appreciated contributors. 
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The question is not, whether the | 
form of the government is a republic or a mon- | 


Some few imposi- | 
tions are recommended by special practical ad- | 
vantages, as tax on liquor, beer, and tobacco; | 
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and the logic must be stronger. It is, under such 
circumstances, the power of the blow which shall 
make amends for the clumsiness of the stroke, 
and the interest in the meaning shall beso in- 
tense, that even harsh improprieties are over- 
looked in the expression. But the writer has 
here had too much pink on his pallet. Nor has 
the scene in ‘‘Guenn” the same significance for 


the whole economy of the composition, as has the 


corresponding scene in /’Assommoir. We learn 
nothing from it—or at least not enough—con- 
cerning the social position of Guenn and the 
spiritual atmosphere in which she breathes; and, 
in the details, there are frequent touches of sen- 
timentality which may be very palatable to cer- 
tain readers, but which certainly disfigure the 
character to the eyes of others. 

There is another scene which also seems unsat- 
isfactory to me: the appearance of (iuenn in the 
hollow of the woods, where her father and two 
other scoundrels are trying to waylay her lover, 
the painter. Guenn is a person of few words. 
Her whole eloquence consists in the precision and 
power with which she hits what she aims at. But 
she can make no speeches. Her brother, on the 
contrary, whose whole character is the acting of 
an assumed part, may be long-winded, unctuous, 
provoking, etc., in his attempts to be strik- 
ingly enigmatical; all false mystery is so. Never- 
theless, in the above scene Guenn melodramatizes 
profusely, with a superabundance of phrase, as if 
she were a heroine from Boulevard St. Martin, 
while it is her brother who, time after time, hits 
the nail on the head by his short, sharp, quaint 
sayings. ‘The reader cannot help feeling a little 
surprised here. 

On the whole, I must say that the bad char- 


acters of the composition are represented with 


less solidity and compactness than the good ones. 
‘They were evidently less vividly felt by the author, 
and they are consequently less completely under- 
stood by the reader. There are, certainly, very 
good reasons why Guenn’s father should hate the 
painter, for he has suffered a cruel humiliation 
from him at their very first meeting, and he feels 
himself thwarted by him in all his schemes. 
There are also very good reasons why the two 
other fellows should hate Guenn’s lover, for they 
are suitors to her hand. But when the narra- 
tive of a novel begins to proceed on “‘ very good 


physician, or a moralist, and it ceases to be the 
narrative of a poet. The poet shows the char- 
acter, and leaves it to the reader to find out the 
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‘“‘reasons.” As soon as he contents himself with | 


showing the reasons, and invites me to imagine 
the character for myself,— he tires me. 

Nevertheless, though not merely to be called 
spots in the sun, these exceptions to the general 
excellence of the book are really unimportant. 
The book is thoroughly enjoyable. The obser- 
vations of which the narrative is made up, are 
true and original; the talent of artistic represent- 
ation is genuine and, if not great, at all events 
sufficient for the purpose; and through the whole 
work is felt that joy in working which, when 
combined with due talent and proper materials, 
gives to an artistic production, what we call fresh- 
ness. 

“‘But having read ‘Guenn,’ you must also 
read ‘San Rosario Range,’ for those two books 


belong together,” a lady said to me. ‘San Ro- | 
sario Range” is a novel by Miss Maud Howe, | 
_ living man who has been used as model for both 


published by Roberts Bothers, Boston, 1884. I 
read it, and I was startled. 

The book is good. It has the same captivat- 
ing quality as ‘‘ Guenn”—it is fresh. It may be 
that life on the Pacific shore, as represented in 
‘‘San Rosario Range,” does not impress itself on 
the imagination with the same vividness as life 


far into the background, that it makes very 
slight demands on the attention of the reader, 
and consequently causes only very slight disturb- 


ance. 
But here comes the feature which actually 


startles the reader: ‘‘ San Rosario Range ” is to all 
intents and purposes the same book as ‘‘ Guenn.” 
The hero and the heroine are the same persons, 
and they are seen with the same eyes. ‘The inci- 
dents which form the groundwork of the plot, 
are the same in both compositions, and they are 
employed to convey the same moral idea. Nay, 
the hollow in the woods where Guenn melodram- 
atizes, is the same as that in which Millet is kid- 
napped. ‘I'he same staircase leads up to the hero’s 
studio in Brittany, and in California. The air 
is the same, the sunlight is the same, the water 
is the same, everything—everything is the same. 

When I say that the hero is the same person in 
both novels, I mean to assert that it is the same 


delineations, posing in the same attitude, taken 


from the same point of view. Differences are in- 
| troduced, but of the most curious description, for 


on the coast of Brittany, as represented in | 
‘‘Guenn.” There seems to be just a trifle of con- | 
| it is the hero who first presents himself before the 
heroine without hat, with his magnificent hair 


ventionality about ‘“‘San Rosario Range”; at all 
events it lacks that peculiar, wild fragrance which 
charms in ‘*Guenn.” But its descriptions and 


delineations carry full artistic illusion with them. | 


The book opens with the arrival of Millet at the | 


range. Her homesickness, her despair, her resig- | 


nation,—you feel them; you understand them. 


Then it gradually begins to dawn upon her, that | 
life at the range has certainly a much stronger | 


impulse, and probably also a much truer meaning, 
than any other form of life she has hitherto seen. 
By degrees she grows into full sympathy with the 
surroundings, and you with her. And there are 
in ‘San Rosario Range” no chapters to be cut 
off, no mistakes to regret, hardly any short-com- 
ings. It is evident, that Miss Maud Howe, like 
Miss Blanche Howard, lacks the power to de- 
lineate scoundrels. She gives very good reasons 
why a couple of rascals should try to kidnap 


they are generally produced simply by a different 
distribution of the same accessories. Thus in 
‘‘Guenn ” the heroine first presents herself before 
the hero without cap, with her splendid hair wav- 
ing down her neck, while in ‘San Rosario Range” 


waving down his neck. In one case the periwig 
has been put on the hero, in the other on the 
heroine, but the periwig is the same. 

The hero is a painter who can’t paint; that is 
his character. He is completely master of the 
technique of his art. He can paint a bad egg so 
that it fills the whole room with its smell. He is 
also a great genius. When he tells his friends 
what he is going to do, what he will paint next, 
he puts them into ecstasy and rouses the greatest 
expectations. But, somehow or other, he cannot 
get his genius and his talent, his ideas and his 
skill, to join hands in the execution. Whenever 
he tries to put down on the canvas one of his 


_ great dreams, he feels himself that the result is 


Millet, but she could have given much better | 
frequent half a century ago, and they are now 


reasons why they should try to kidnap the silver- 
king, and even the lawyer, the physician, and 
the moralist know that a good reason is of no ac- 
count, when there is a better. This whole ele- 
ment, however, of the composition is thrown so 





unsatisfactory, flatness, barrenness, affectation, etc. 
What is the matter with him? 
In Germany characters of this kind were very 


well understood there. The wonderful develop- 
ment which German art took with Goethe and 
the Romantic School, was accompanied with an 
equally wonderful development of German philos- 
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ophy under Kant and Hegel. The success was so 


intoxication; every German became a poet or a 
philosopher. As was natural, German philosophy 
chose the fields of poetry and art as its special 


its speculations from those fields, it created a new 
and brilliant science: the philosophy of art, es- 
thetics. Thereby the means of intoxication were 
incredibly cheapened. It was easy for a young 
German in some school to obtain a little artistic 
training, and it was only natural that he should 
mistake the acquired skill for an innate talent. It 
was easy for him, by a cursory study of esthetics, 
to come into possession of the whole accumulated 
mass of poetical views and visions, and it was only 
natural that he should mistake his critical dexter- 
ity in making new and startling combinations for 
truly creative genius. Thus arose a swarm of 
poets who could write verses and had ideas, but 
who produced no poems. One after one they 
entered the stage, hailed by an enthusiastic audi- 
ence as the coming poet, the poet of the future, 
and one after one they left it, hissed out by a dis- 
appointed audience, until at last it was discovered 
that trained mediocrity is not the stuff of which 
art is made. 

In America this kind of characters—though 
produced by other circumstances—now begin to 
show themselves, almost in every branch of liter- 
ature and art. But here they are not yet under- 
stood; at least Miss Blanche Howard and Miss 
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| picturesque but remains indifferent to everything 
overwhelming that it produced a kind of popular | 





Maud Howe don’t understand them. The vicissi- 
tudes which the two authoresses let befall their | 
hero, are the same in both books, and are as | 
follows: He falls in love with a girl, to a certain | 
extent, so much that he is enabled to see and feel | 
her beauty; she falls in love with him, absolutely, | 
so that she stands transfigured in her love; he | 
paints her, sells the picture, becomes famous, goes 
away, and forgets her; she dies of grief. This is 
correct, and must be co since it is a photograph 
from nature. ‘There is in every man, who is not 
a dunce, at the bottom of his nature a poem or a 
picture or a melody which, if he will give his 
whole life to acquire the necessary skill, he may | 
succeed in bringing forth in true artistic form. | 
But this is not the explanation given in the two 

novels. On the contrary, instead of representing 

the hero as that he is, as a piece of trained medi- | 
ocrity which has the great good fortune to pro- | 
duce fruit, they represent him as a type, as the 

true type of the true artist, reducing the painter | 


to a piece of looking-glass which reflects only the | 
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else. I shall not enter upon a discussion of this 
point, for it is not my intention to write a criti- 


_ cism of the two books; I only wish to state the fact 
_ that in conception as in materials the two books 
domain, and drawing the principal materials for | 


are one and the same. 





It is not possible here—on account of the many 
and long quotations which would be required to 
go further into details in order to prove the es- 
sential identity of ‘‘Guenn” and “San Rosario 
Range.” Nor is it necessary. The above remarks 
are sufficient to put the reader of the two books 
on the right track, and then the goal cannot be 
moved. But now the question arises, whence this 
monstrous resemblance which, at many points, 
makes it impossible to read the one book without 
mixing the other up with it? Four different an- 
swers might be given. 1. Either Miss Blanche 
Howard has borrowed ‘‘Guenn” from ‘San Rosa- 
rio Range,” or Miss Maud Howe has _ borrowed 
*‘San Rosario Range” from ‘‘Guenn.” 2. Miss 
Blanche Howard and Miss Maud Howe are one 
and the same person who has written the one book 
for Osgood and Company, and the other for 
Roberts Brothers. 3. Miss Blanche Howard and 
Miss Maud Howe are two good friends who have 
lumped together their money and made a trip 
together to Quimper, after which they have divid- 
ed the proceeds. of the adventure. 4. A curious 


coincidence. The first answer I reject because it 
is impossible. The second I reject because it is 
improbable. The third I reject because I cannot 


| understand how two ladies could, theoretically, 
| entirely mistake a problem at the same time they, 


practically, solved it with eminent smartness. 
Left is the fourth answer, which I accept. 
Dr. TILpuryY. 








A SHEPHERDESS IN MORA. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH OF H. M:T KING OSCAR II. BY 
FREDERICK PETERSON. 





Deep in the woods the winds are sighing, and 
Waterfalls murmur in replying, and 

Softly the waves are beating, 

Beating softly Siljan’s shore below. 


Full is the moon in heaven shimmering; 
Lights in the villages are glimmering; 
Over the mountains sparkles, 

Sparkles beautiful the Northern glow. 


Lonely at night in silent shadows here, 
Over the lofty Mora meadows here, 
Watching my flock I wander, 

Wander and sing at will where’er I go. 
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PAUL AND VIRGINIA OF A NORTHERN ZONE. 


FROM THE DANISH OF HOLGER DRACHMANN, BY TH. A. SCHOVELIN 


AND FRANCIS F. BROWNE, 


(Conclusion.) 

The next day, at about noon, the smith passed 
through the gate of the green-painted fence, and 
knocked at the door of Captain Spang’s house. 

The aunt, dressed in black, opened the door. 

Was Nanna in? 

She was. 

Could he see her? 

“Yes I will see 

And the aunt retired, while the smith stood 
waiting in the entry. 

He had not long to wait. He heard the aunt 
making some objections; but she was shortly in- 
terrupted by Nanna: ‘Let him come in!” 

The smith entered. Nanna, dressed in black, 


a) 


dow. Though it could not be said that her beauty 
had suffered, yet her features bore traces of the 
great sorrow that had come upon the house. Be- 


little darker, and the expression of the delicate 
face more serious. 
When the smith had made his short salutation, 


she colored slightly, but succeeded in repressing it. | 
| him. Then he snatched it away, and extended it 


In her old fashion, she set one of her white teeth 
into her lip, and bent her head. 
He might begin. 
The smith looked at her. 
she still wore the chain around her neck; but she 


observation. 
He spoke standing. She had not asked him to 
sit down. 


sidered beforehand what to say. 
one fighting in a difficult cause, but a cause dear 
to him, and weighing on his heart. Only once 
did he mention his son’s name. When he saw 


that it did not produce the effect he had expected, | 


his face clouded; his hand clutched the brim of 

his hat, and he ended by making the girl respon- 

sible for whatever might happen to his son. 
There was a pause. 


She sat waiting; she wished to know if there | 


was anything further. -'The smith’s last words had 
made her cold. He remained silent. 
raised her head and looked at her lover’s father. 
“Did Ténnes ask you to come here and say this 
to me?” 
The smith answered, ‘‘ No.” 





| thing?—yes. everything! 
| to speak more about it. 
| need not repeat to you. 

| both had gone down—such is the fate of sailors; 
_ but I can never bear with or forgive a man who, 
| in the hour of danger, forsakes 
was sitting with some needlework near the win- | . 


| him: Go; it cannot be otherwise! 
sides, during the last year her hair had grown a | 


He observed that | 


He spoke at first rather thickly, but | 
by and by more fluently, like a man who has con- | 
He spoke like 


| not, then 


Then she | 
| last words her head was again lifted and her eyes 





‘He did not? Then I have only to deal with 
you?” 
‘Tonnes is sick,” answered the smith, whose 
mien grew darker and darker. 
“Is he? Oh, he will get well again.” 
The smith muttered something between his 
teeth. 
“« Have you no pity at all?” he at last burst out. 
She arose and looked toward the door which 
the aunt had left ajar. She raged inwardly, but 
she mastered her voice and her bursting tears. 
«Did he show any pity? How could he leave 
my father, an old man, to whom he owed every- 
But it is useless 
I have told him what I 
I could have borne that 


No, no! 
Go, I tell you! It is in the hour of 
danger that we show what we are. TOnnes has 
shown; and therefore I say to you, as I said to 
499 

She had spoken with increasing vehemence ; 
but the last words were calm—perfectly calm and 


| distinct ; there was no possibility of mistaking 
| them. 


The smith placed his hand on the latch behind 


threateningly toward the young girl. 
«* And you—to you I say that you have never 
deserved a husband like my boy. Never; how- 


| ever haughty you may be. I have spoken with all 
did not notice the glance which followed this | 


the old skippers of this town, and they say my 


| boy could have acted in no other way, and that it 


would have been madness for him to go aboard. 
And now I trust in Him above, who is greater 
than the greatest captains, that my son shall be- 
come a man again after this voyage. If he recov- 
ers, it will be no thanks to you; and if he does 
then es 

Here the smith gasped for words. 
the door, he added : 

“It is your turn now, Miss Spang; do you 
understand? It is your turn. Good-bye!” 

Again he opened the door, only showing his 
head, with eyes flashing angrily. 

‘But it will be no fault of mine, Miss, if you 
are not then turned away!” 
Nanna had dropped her eyes. But at the smith’s 


Opening 


shot out lightnings. 
When the frightened aunt entered, the young 
girl threw herself upon her neck, and pressed her 
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fast to her, weeping violently and uttering inaudi- 
ble words. Nanna would have torn the chain | 
from her neck, but the aunt hushed her, and 
softly took her hand away. And the chain was 
left in its place. 


VIII. 


Just a year had passed since those November 
days. It was evening—a rainy, foggy evening; 
but the wind was stronger and sounded more dis- 
mal than last year. The candle standing on the 
table before Nanna flickered in the draft that forced 
its way through the windows. The wind howled 
around the house, and doors and weather-vanes 
flapped and shrieked throughout the neighbor- | 
hood. Nanna was so occupied with her work that | 
she gave little heed to these sounds, which were 
not at all unusual on this coast and at this time 
of the year. She tried, not without difficulty, to | 
copy some verses from a printed book which lay | 
open before her, on a sheet of white paper, where , 
there were already some blots and erasures. The | 
book she had borrowed from the schoolmaster; 
paper, pen, and ink were her own, but she seldom | 
used them, hence her slow progress, and the ink | 
upon her fingers. 

The following stanzas appeared upon the paper: 


| realize where and who she was. 
| her, in the darkness and terrible roar outside, 


**Who is my foe? The one I would slay? 
But where, then, is my friend? 
Out through the world he searched his way; 
The sea did bear him; the sea did betray— 
False as she always will be. 
In my dreams sweet visions of him would blet ' 
He was faithful and good, was my dearest frienc 
I waken; oh, come back to me’ 


‘*The wind shifts like the human mind: 
. The strand remaineth fast, 
Though beaten by billows wild and blind. 
The vessel drifts before wave and wind, 
But my sailor is known to me. 
Thou sailor, afloat on the ocean vast, 
Oh, wert thou adrift on a broken mast, 
I would save thee from out the sea.”’ 


The aunt’s head appeared in the half-open 
door. 

‘‘How! Are you sitting there, writing?” 

Nanna quickly put away her paper. 

The aunt came into the room, and approached 
the table. 

**Do you know that I heard lately 
from a neighbor, who now and then sees the 
smith, that that Ténnes is coming — 
home?” 

Nanna bent her head. 
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‘Tt is quite certain. He is on his way. The 
owners of the ship have got a letter from that 
English port——well, I have forgotten the name; 
but it is quite certain. The vessel will be mus- 
Gracious! what weather!” 

And the old woman clasped her hands, and 
kept them folded while she listened to the wind 
outside. 

It whistled and howled, barking around the 
house. Doors flapped, vanes creaked, and some 
dogs tried to match the wind by howling. 

Nanna did not answer. Then her aunt nodded 
good-night. In leaving the room, the candle she 
held in her hand was blown out by the draft. 
She returned and relighted it. As she stood near 
Nanna, the old woman bent down and kissed the 
young girl. 

Nanna returned the kiss, a little impatiently. 
When her aunt had left, she sat still awhile, her 
hands folded upon her knees. Then she undressed 
slowly, blew out the light, and lay down in her 
short, snow-white bed. 


She awoke several times. The wind increased; 


| but at last she fell into a sound and dreamless 


sleep. 

She was awakened by a strange mingling of 
sounds. She sat up, still half asleep, and tried to 
It appeared to 


unaccountable that she had slept so soundly. 
She was accustomed to hear the wind in all its 
stages. But to-night it was really roaring. And 
then this other strange sound, and the stream of 
cold air blowing into the chamber! 

She felt a little uneasy. She put one foot out 
of the warm bed. The foot grew icy cold and 
wet. She jumped out on the floor. She could 


not find the matches, but she got hold of a skirt 


which lay on the chair, and while she got that 
over her head and fastened it about her waist, 


| she called out loudly for her aunt. 


No one answered. 
The girl waded through the water, which cov- 
ered the chamber floor. She got the door open, 


| went into the entry, called again for her aunt, 


heard something that sounded like an answer, and 
at last groped her way to the old woman, whom 
she found half-dead from fear, and wide awake. 

‘But why did you not call me before?” cried 
Nanna. 

““Oh, my God! my God!” was all the response 
she could gain. - 

The two women made their way out of the 
house. Something extraordinary must have hap- 
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pened. Outside, they found an explanation. The 
salt-water dashed around the house, covering the 
garden, rising and falling as if upon the very 
beach. 

It was impossible to hear each other speak. 
They grasped each other’s skirts, and forced their 
way against the violent wind, through the water, 
out to the road running past the houses. The 
road was a wild stream. 

Some one passed them. 
only got the answer: 

“The sea is coming!” 

They pressed on along the road. The whole 
town seemed to be under water. More people 
came through the darkness; they were the women 
from different parts of the place. 


They cried out, but 


sand-downs, and up toward the forest-bluff. 


claimed the aunt. 

“It is the sea,” answered Nanna, who had 
recovered her senses; ‘‘the sea, which, driven by 
the wind, has flooded the strand. Let us try to 
reach old Jacob’s place!” 

‘What will become of the house?” asked the 
aunt, weeping. 

‘*The house will stand, I hope; if not, it will 
go down. We can do nothing!” answered the 
young girl quietly, dragging the old woman along 
with her. 

They heeded not the words and cries around 
them. They were driven forward by the wind, 
which had free sweep over the open space, on 
through the darkness, up toward the bluff, which 
they were barely able to distinguish. They 
reached it, climbed up, slipped, fell, and climbed 
again. 

*‘T can do no more!” groaned the aunt. 

Nanna had collected all her strength, all her 
courage and presence of mind, her experience with 
combined elements in situations, if not so desper- 
ate, yet difficult. But this was almost too much 
for the young girl. 

There was not the least shelter here in the edge 
of the forest. The trees crashed against each 
other with foreboding sounds. In the darkness 
the two women stumbled over the tree-roots; and 


when they would speak to each other, the wind | 
howling in the forest and the roaring from the | 
It seemed as | 


strand drowned all human speech. 
if the sea every moment advanced over the sandy 
region, and that the billows would reach the 
forest. 





They wailed | 
and cried aloud; and our two women followed the | 
common course through the town, across the | 





A little distance farther in among the trees, the 
two women threw themselves down. They did 
not feel—at least Nanna did not—how the wind and 
the raw cold November night chilled them in their 
thin wet dresses. They only felt alarmed—anx- 
ious for the safety of the town, and fearful of the 
storm and the mysterious danger. 

At this moment, Nanna thought of Ténnes. 

At last dawn came. They went on through 
the forest, toward the signal station. They found 
the cabin half crushed by a fallen tree. The 
mast, with the balloons, was blown down. From 
the station the strength of the wind could not 
now be shown; but it was useless. The hurricane 
spoke plainly for itself. 

Old Jacob stood outside the cabin, surrounded 
by a party of pale and weeping women from the 
town. He tried to console them as best he could. 


| When he saw Nanna and her aunt, he limped to 
‘‘Lord deliver us! the world is sinking!” ex- | 


them, pressed their hands, and pointed toward the 
strand. 

And this is what they saw down there: 

One great mass of water, rolling ceaselessly 
forward and back, leaden-gray and dirty-yellow 
in the light of dawn, nearest the forest bluff 
mixed with clay and fallen-tree trunks, and far- 
ther away, where the beach used to be, trimmed 
with foaming breakers, whose heavy masses of 
froth and sand were hurled high into the air and 
sent flying toward the forest in clouds of spray, 
almost blinding the anxious and expectant ones 
who stood there. 

Behind those breakers, whose double or treble 
rows marked the place where usually the inhabit- 
ants of the coast had their quiet walk to and from 
their daily tasks, the bay rolled its mighty billows 
toward the land, the sea steadily adding new 
strength to the breakers and driving them into a 
rage which threatened to swallow all before them, 
denying even the security of the steep forest 
bluff. 

The small town lay like an island in the sea, 
crossed by raging channels of water. The men 
were seen engaged in a hard struggle to save their 
boats, their houses, their furniture. Some of 
the boats lay crushed under the excavated forest- 
bluff, whose black or reddish tree-roots looked 
bare and ghastly, like bundles of serpents, stretch- 
ing out from the mire, strewn with sea-weed and 
with pieces of wreck and clay. Some of the far- 
thermost and poorest of the huts had already 
fallen, and the whole roaring, seething, dashing 
strand was over-strewn with implements, rafters, 
boards, and all imaginable things, which appeared 
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and disappeared, were discerned and washed away 
again. 

And over all the scene hung the heavy sky, 
with its low clouds, like a gigantic sack, from 
which rain and salt froth and great gusts of wind 


were shaken down, with a roaring and howling | 


which lowered a few moments only to begin again 
wilder and more inexorable. 

But amidst these horrors the attention of the 
poor people who were silently watching the ruin 
threatening them was attracted to another vision, 
which from ancient times on this coast had been 
certain of the interest of the inhabitants, no 
matter in what dangerous circumstances they 
themselves were placed. 

Already a sharp eye had noticed a vessel out on 
the bay; a vessel in this hurricane! 

Some fishermen, who had rescued their own 
boats in safety, and whose houses were less ex- 
posed, came to ask about their wives and daugh- 
ters at the signal station. 

They exchanged a few words with old Jacob; 
and while, a little gruffly and without any long 
explanations, they disposed of the many inquiries 


promontory. 
‘« She is trying hard enough!” said one. 


“Tt will never do, never in the world!” de- | 


clared old Jacob, who had seized his telescope. 
‘The current will drive her ashore. It is won- 
derful that she can still carry the sails she has. 

There goes the fore-rigging! I thought 
ag 
If any doubt remained, it was dispelled by the 
motions of the vessel. Her course was straight 
toward land. 

When this was seen, the fishermen began to 
grow animated. And the women, who knew what 
would take place, forgot their own affairs for a 
moment. Old Jacob limped on ahead; Nanna 
followed him, with some of the most courageous 
of the women and girls. They went along the edge 
of the forest, to where the road ran down to the 
smithy. 

‘*The smith is still on dry land,” some one 
remarked. 

“* Certainly,” answered another. 
is out rescuing boats. 
fire!” 

The dawning day showed that the action of the 
sea had thrown up a ridge of sand and wreckage. 


** He himself 
To-day he has put out his 


With some difficulty, they got down to the smithy; | 


but no further. The brook was swollen, and 
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_ mixed its current with the water flowing over the 
_ sandy region and between the houses and potato 
_ gardens. Outside of the smithy stood the smith 
himself, with some townsmen. They had rescued 
some boats, and these had been placed in the yard 
and along the fence, as if waiting to be repaired— 
and all of them seemed to need it. 

The men had ceased for a time their work of 
rescue in and around the flooded town. A more 
serious task was now at hand. 

All eyes were directed toward the sea. The 
strange ship, pitching and foaming through the 
billows, was already, on an even keel, as far in as 
any vessel had ever been before. 

*‘They must know this coast, as they have set 
her course straight to that point,” some one cried. 

‘* Now she strikes! ” another exclaimed. 

“* No, not yet!” 

“* Now, now! ” exclaimed the smith, raising his 
arms as though he would ward off the shock. 

To-day he was scarcely recognizable. In water- 
proof boots, sou’-wester drawn down to the neck, 
woolen shirt with sleeves turned up, he stood with 





| coiled line in hand, seeming to command the town. 
of the women, there began a discussion of the | 
vessel’s situation and her chances of clearing the 


'The ship had struck—once, twice. There she 
rolled, where the fishermen used to lay up their 
boats, amidst the surf, surrounded by froth and 
foam, defying the combination of sand, water, 
ground, and breakers, in the spot which she had 


' selected as her refuge. 


Then she fell over on one side. The breakers 
thundered against her weather beam, sending del- 
uges of water high up in the air and down over 
the deck. Some men slipped down to leaward; 
some short shrill cries were heard; the men were 
washed overboard, and disappeared. 

“We must get a boat out!” cried the smith, 
through the wind. ‘Here, all of you, lend a 
hand!” 

They quickly did their best, but the destruction 
of the vessel went on with incredible swiftness. 

She was lying with her masts almost flat 
upon the water; some shelter was thus found to- 
ward land. A man who till then had been lashed 
to the rigging aft was seen to loosen himself and 
slide down on the lea side of the cabin. Others 
followed him. One of the boats hung so that it 
might be launched. They jumped into it; their 
knives could be seen busily cutting the ropes. 
The boat with its crew was floating on the water. 
“‘Hurrah!” cried the men on the beach, and 
_ hurried forward through water and mire. Nanna 
followed close behind the smith. She had tucked 
up her skirts; her eyes, wide open, were fixed 
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steadily on the boat, as she leaped forward through 
the water—forward to rescue, in line with the 
hardy men. 

The boat was lifted high on the first breaker. 

At this moment all could distinguish the man 
in the stern, steering with an oar. ° 

«« Tonnes!” shrieked Nanna, and paused, press- 
ing her hand to her heart. 

The smith turned, quick as lightning, and 
looked at her. 

She could not speak; she only pointed forward, 
and at the same moment the boat was filled by 
the pursuing water-mass. 

The men were in the sea; the boat drifted 
keel upward. 


Nanna was close to the smith, who was the | 
She did not shriek, but | 


foremost of the rescuers. 
with the convulsive grasp of despair she wrested 
the line from the strong hand which held it. 

“FT .31 « bana « Bere” 
cried the girl, while with two quick half-hitches 
she fastened the line about her waist. 

Then she leaped forward, with arms stretched 
out—jumped and ran, was thrown down, rose 
again, dove through the breaker, and still pressed 
on, with her eyes fixed upon asingle point, always 
the same, whether above or beneath the greedy 
sea. 

The line of rescuers pressed after her, holding 
each others’ hands. Now the smith hauled in 
the line; he hauled steadily and swiftly; . . . 
the other hands let go, and the men threw them- 
selves down upon the two—the young man and 
the young girl—who clung to each other so firmly 
that they could not be separated, and unconscious, 
with eyes closed, bruised and wet, were hurriedly 
borne into the smith’s house. 

There they were laid down. She had thrown 
her arms around him; his hand was clenched 
around the girl’s chain. That cable held. 

‘*But we must loose them gently, in order to 
roll them, I think,” said the practical old Jacob. 

The smith nodded. He seemed quiet. He 
had rescued people before. He had seen signs of 
life. He had also seen other signs. 

When, an hour later, he stepped out on the 


wester: 

“¢ Now we must mind our other work; there is 
plenty to be done.” 

“*Yes—but those two?” " asked a neighbor 
woman. 

The smith smiled. 


sthadsiathaitchaiiasiiat 





| his supervision, the organization was effected. 
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«They are asleep—in separate chambers. They 
will come together again! ” 


THE END. 





THE FIFTEENTH WISCONSIN REGIMENT DURING 
THE LATE WAR. 


Already, from the very outbreak of our late civil war, a 


| great many Scandinavians in the northwestern states enter- 


tained the idea of forming a volunteer regiment, and, as 


| soon as the public appeal had been issued by the Governor 
| of Wisconsin, Honorable Alexander W. Randall, our coun- 
| trymen responded with hearty promptitude. 
| of this regiment, which became known as the Fifteenth 
| Infantry of Wisconsin, was commenced at Camp Randall, 


The formation 


Madison, in December, 1861. Its members were chiefly 
composed of the Scandinavian population of that state. 
The Honorable Hans Heg, formerly state-prison commis- 
sioner, was appointed colonel of the regiment, and, under 
He had 
previously been renominated as commissioner, but a desire 
to serve his country in the field led him to choose the duties 
of asoldier. The regimental roster was as follows: 


Hans C. HEG, Colonel. 
David McKee, Lieut.-Colonel; Charles M. Reese, Major; 
Hans C. Borchsenius, Adj.; Ole Heg, Quartermaster; 
Stephen O. Himoe, Surgeon; 8. I. Hansen, Ist Assist. Surgeon; 
G. F. Newell, 2d Assist. Surg.; C. F. Clausen, Army Chaplain. 


CAPTAINS. LIEUTENANTS. 

Com p. A—Andrew Thorkildson, Comp, A—Emanuel Englested, 
B—Ole C. Johnson, ‘“* B—Joseph Mathiesen, 
C—Frederik N. Berg, C—Hans Hansen, 
D—Charles Campbell, D—Albert Skofstad, 
E--John Ingmundson, E—William Tjentland, 
F—Charles Gustavson, F—Thomas Simonson, 
G—John A. Gordon, —Henry Hauff, 
H—Knud J. Sime, H—Andrew A. Brown, 
I—August Gasman, I—Reynard Cook, 
K—Mons Grinager, ““ K—Ole Peterson. 


SECOND LIEUTENANTS. 
Comp. A—Oliver Thompson, Comp. F—Svend Samuelson, 
“ _B—George Wilson, “  G—Will. A. Montgomery, 
*  C—John T. Rice, “  H—John L. Johnson, 
“ D--Christian E.Tandberg, ‘ I—Martin Russell, 
E—John M. Monsen, “ _K—Olaus Solberg. 

On the 2d of March, 1862, the regiment left Madison 
amid the cheers of the people, having been escorted to the 
depot by the Sixteenth Regiment, Colonel Allen, who gave 
them their good wishes and an earnest farewell with the 
voice of a booming cannon. The Fifteenth had nearly nine 
hundred men, a few of them Americans, while some of the 
Norwegians had been in America less than a year. 

The material of the regiment looked hardy and active, 
and some of its number had served in foreign armies. On 


| their route to Chicago, they encountered a snow-storm, and, 


- : | at one point, were obliged to shovel their way through it, 
stone steps of his dwelling, where some men and | : 3 . 


women were waiting, he said, taking off his sou’- | 


but, at their arrival in Chicago, they were cordially met by 
the Scandinavian society, ‘‘Nora Lodge,” and by them 


| presented with a flag, having, on one side, the American 


colors, and on the reverse, the American and Norwegian 
arms united, the Norwegian being the picture of a lion 
with an axe, on a red field. The committee that made the 
presentation consisted of Messrs. 8. T. Gunderson, G. Ro- 
berg, A. Anderson, A. Loberg, and C. Dietrichson. From 
Chicago they proceeded to St. Louis, where they were 
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ordered to Bird's Point, Mo., opposite Cairo, and at that 
place they disembarked for the purpose of going into 
encampment. However, the regiment did not engage in 
any action of importance until they joined an expedition of 
fifteen hundred men to Union City, Tenn., where a force of 
rebels were to be captured. They left Hickman, Kentucky, 


on the 11th of June, in the afternoon, and went to within | 


four miles of Union City, where they camped for the night. 
The march was very rapid. Everybody was arrested on 
the road who was likely to advertise their approach. The 
next morning, shortly before seven, the first shots of the 
pickets were heard, and soon after our forces opened on 
the rebels, who fired their camp and fled, leaving swords, 
pistols, and much clothing behind them. Among other 
trophies taken was a secession flag, captured by Company 


G, on which was inscribed: ‘‘ Hill’s Cavalry; Victory or | 


Death,” from which it would be legitimately inferred that 
the whole regiment was killed, since that was the only 
alternative of victory. 

Thence the regiment moved to join Davis’ division, and 
entered Florence, Alabama, of the 24th of August. But, 
already on the day following they joined in the march to 
Nashville, to intercept General Bragg in his raid into Ken- 
tucky, and his threatened invasion across the Ohio. Be- 
yond Nashville, they proceeded with Buell’s army through 
Bowling Green and Murfordsville, reaching Louisville late 
in September, wearied, worn, ragged, and hungry, on 
account of their long and trying march, during a part of 
which they had subsisted on half-rations, and suffered 
greatly for want of water. 


In common with the Union army, they moved next to | 


Chaplin Hills, near Perryville, and of their part in that 
battle a brief relation will be in order. 


battle in the woods, at some distance from the severest 
fighting. One company was sent forward as skirmishers, 
and was soon engaged with the enemy in force. 


Sheridan’s division. They had starcely emerged from the 
woods before the rebels began a retreat to the protection of 
their artillery. The surface of the country being broken, 
some shelter was afforded to the brigade, and, by passing 
exposed positions with rapidity, suffered but little loss. 
This advanced regiment continued to press the enemy, who 
were constantly retreating. and planting their batteries 
where they found it convenient. After the advance had 
been made in this manner for about a mile, a brief halt was 
ordered, but, upon ascertaining that the rebels were yet in 
retreat, the Union soldiers again rallied and pursued them. 


Another halt was ordered within a quarter of a mile of the | 


village, and the men lay down behind a small elevation of 
ground. The rebels kept up their fire upon them with 
canister and shell, while the Union troops replied with their 
rear artillery, which threw shell over the heads of their 
advanced troops into the line of the enemy. At length, 
after a running fire of about two hours, the brigade was 
ordered to retire. In accomplishing this, they captured 


thirteen wagons loaded with ammunition, and succeeded in — 


bringing with them over one hundred prisoners. The 
battle continued until darkness closed the scene, being 
extremely fierce in the latter part of the afternoon. But, as 
daylight passed away, our flag was triumphant, our troops 
occupying the ground held by the enemy in the morning, 
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The Fifteenth } 
Wisconsin, of General Gilbert’s corps, formed in line of- | 


The bri- , 
gade, which was commanded by Colonel Carlin, supported | 
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| with his right wing turned. The destruction of life had 
been appalling. The woods, cornfields, and open spaces 
were, in many places, strewn with the slain. The remain- 
ing soldiers slept on their arms, with their dead comrades 

| around them, and the next morning only the rear guard of 

| the enemy was within reach of our guns. 
The Fifteenth Regiment was next employed at Crab 
| Orchard, as a provost guard, for a week, and thence pro 
ceeded to Edgefield Junction, where, in November, they 
joined an expedition, commanded by Lieutenant McKee, 
fifty miles down the Cumberland river, in search of Mor 
gan’s guerrillas. They returned, after five days, with half 
| a hundred prisoners, many horses, mules, and wagons, 

having destroyed guerrilla premises, a distillery, whiskey, 
| salt, and grain. General McCook complimented them in 
high terms on their success. The regiment moved then to 
| Nashville, where they were occupied with skirmishing and 
| guarding forage trains until December 25th. 

On Christmas eve, 1862, the decision was made to advance 
the next day. At dawn the troops broke up camp, and 
poured along the highways with shouts of joy, the great 

; mass little thinking how many of them, or who, were soon 

| to fallin battle. McCook’s three divisions advanced on the 
Nolensville pike, meeting the enemy’s artillery and cavalry, 

| skirmishing all the way, and closing the day with a sharp 
fight. The Fifteenth Wisconsin was in this force, and 
gradually drove the rebels to a strong and nearly impregnable 
| gorge in a mountain (Knob Gap), which they had fortified 
| by a force of dismounted cavalry and eight pieces of artillery. 

The order was given to Colonel Carlin to capture that battery. 

He commissioned Lieutenant-Colonel McKee, of the Fif- 

| teenth regiment, to undertake the desperate task. Accord 

ingly, Colonel McKee led the brigade line of skirmishers. 

They approached to the very mouths of the artillery, which 

| opened upon them with shot and shell. But these intrepid 

| men steadily advanced, followed by the brigade, which soon 
poured in a tremendous fire, which caused the rebels to 
yield, leaving one brass six-pounder behind, marked ‘‘Shi- 
loh,” they having captured it in that battle. In this charge 

Colonel Heg was conspicuous in his gallant attempt to 

| reach the before-mentioned cannon; and he took possession 

| of itin the name of the Fifteenth Wisconsin. On the morn 
| ing of the 30th, the regiment was formed in line-of-battle, 
made a cautious advance, and Company E, under Captain 

Ingmundson, was sent out to skirmish, and encountered the 

enemy about noon. The regiment was soon ordered to 

support the skirmishers, and in the engagement Captain 

Ingmundson was slain. Colonel Heg retreated slowly, and 

his men, taking refuge behind a fence, held the position 

until dark, and rested on their arms during the night, in the 
severe cold, without fire. On the next morning, at four 
| o'clock, the regiment was in line-of-battle. They first sup- 
ported a battery, and then took a position from which they 
at length were forced to retire, the rebels advancing upon 
| the Fifteenth in solid columns. At this point, Colonel 

McKee and some others were killed, and several wounded. 

Colonel Heg then withdrew his men to avoid an over- 

whelming force of the enemy. Again he posted his troops 

behind a fence, within four or five hundred yards of the 

Murfreesboro’ pike, and poured some destructive volleys 

into the rebels. Still they were too many for him to with- 

stand, and he crossed the turnpike, rallied his men, and 
remained there the rest of the day. The losses on the 30th 
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and 31st of December were: Killed, fifteen; wounded, 
seventy; missing, thirty-four; total, one hundred and nine- 
teen men. The report of Brigadier General Carlin testified 
to the great bravery, both of privates and officers, in these 
engagements. ‘The Scandinavian blood was thoroughly 
tested, and found to be inferior to none in point of courage 
and endurance. 


After the Stone River battle the regiment partook of the | 


suffering of Rosecranz’s army for want of clothing, provis- 

ions, and tents.: January 31, 1863, they went on a scouting 
expedition against Wheeler’s and Forrest’s forces, tarried a 

few days at Franklin, and returned. Other expeditions and 

outpost and picket duties engaged them until the movement. 
of Rosecranz’s army, June 24th, toward Chattanooga. In 

August they crossed the Cumberland mountains, and en- 

camped at Stevenson, Alabama. Their brigade laid the 

pontoons across Tennessee river, and they were the first to 
pass over. They crossed Sand and Lookout mountains, and 

joined the main part of the army, near Chickamauga creek, 

on the 18th of September. The next morning, at eight 

o'clock, they were in motion, and soon after noon hurried 

forward at a double-quick into line-of-battle, to fill a gap 

through which the rebels were striving to pass and cut our 
army intwo. Colonel Heg’s brigade was formed in two 

lines, the Fifteenth Wisconsin and Eighth Kansas in front, 

the former having the right. They were at once pushed 

forward through dense underbrush, and had not advanced 

more than fifty yards when they met and drove in the rebel 

skirmishers. Still advancing, they encountered a heavy 

fire from the enemy’s main line. After a severe fight, the 
Kighth Kansas wavered, and left the Fifteenth unsupported, 

which was soon compelled to fall back also, bearing with 

them most of their wounded. Captain Johnson, of Com- 

pany A, was killed in this action. An Illinois regiment 

was now sent forward with the Fifteenth for its support. 

After a short but hard struggle, the Ilinois regiment was 
forced back and retreated over the Fifteenth, which was 

lying down. The regiment now became hotly engaged. 

The troops in the line of their rear, supposing that the regi- 
ment which had fallen back was the last of the Federals in 

front, opened fire upon the Fifteenth. Thus, placed between 

the fire of friends and foes, there was no alternative except 

to break up the regiment and escape as they best might 
manage. The enemy now attacked and routed the rear 
line, continuing the pursuit across a field, where the Fed- 

erals rallied, reformed, and checked the elated foe. The 
regiment was, however, not organized again that day, but 

the men in detachments joined other commands near them 

and remained on the field. At night, Lieutenant-Colonel 

Johnson collected his scattered men. Throughout the day 
Colonel Heg was intensely active in encouraging his brigade, 

and himself set an example of noble valor. Unfortunately, 

he was wounded by a shot in the bowels, near the close of 
the day, and died in the field hospital during the night. 

In his report, General McCook mentions with special honor 
the name of this fallen hero. 

The regiment was called up next morning at three 
o'clock, and placed in a commanding position on the 
Chattanooga road, to the right, and in reserve. At ten 
o'clock in the morning the battle commenced with terrible 
fury. The brigade, now commanded by Colonel Martin, 
was ordered to fill the gap made by the withdrawal of 
General Wood. Hardly had they got into line before they 
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were hotly attacked. The men, protected by rude defenses 
of logs and rails, twice repulsed the rebels, with great 
slaughter, after which, both flanks being turned, they still 
held out, hoping for reinforcements, until nearly surrounded, 
when they broke and attempted to save themselves. They 
were the last to leave their position. Many were captured, 
including Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson. All efforts to rally 
the men near the Chattanooga road proving fruitless, the 
retreat was continued a mile, when a tenable position was 
reached, and the scattered men of all regiments were gath- 
ered and consolidated into one force. They held a position 
here until five o’clock in the afternoon, when they were 
ordered five miles further to the rear, where they bivouacked 
for the night, and the fragments of the regiment were brought 
together. Captain Johnson, of Company A, and Captain 
Hauff, of Company E, were killed. Major Wilson and 
Captain Gasman had received some severe wounds. Captain 
Hansen, of Company G, and Second-Lieutenant C. 8. Tand- 
berg, of Company D, were both fatally wounded. 

The Fifteenth Regiment subsequently engaged on the 
fortifications at Chattanooga; a part escorted a supply train 
to Stevenson, the rest cut and rafted timber for pontoon 
bridges, and, all united, moved out of Fort Wood, at Chat- 
tanooga, under command of Captain Gordon, on the 25th 
of November, to engage in the assault on Missionary Ridge. 
On the same morning, Hooker set out from Lookout mount- 
ain toward Rossville, driving the enemy before him down 
its eastern declivity, and across the valley toward the ascent 
of Mission Ridge at our right. He was detained three hours 
by building a bridge across the Chattanooga creek, but at 
half-past three in the afternoon was approaching on the Ross- 
ville road. That approach was to be the sign for the other 
forces to move. At twenty minutes to four o'clock, six 
signal guns are fired, and the long-waiting, ardent troops leap 
forth first to carry the rifle-pits at the foot of Missionary 
Ridge. As they arrived at the base of the mountain, the 
rebel. pickets swarm out of their pits in great amazement, 
and flee before them. As yet no command had been given 
to go beyond the base, but they stop not for orders. A few 
moments’ delay is caused to re-form the line, and then they 
start up the ascent. Front and enfilading shots from 
musketry and fifty cannon are plunging down upon them. 
Some fall; the rest press dauntlessly on; they clamber up the 
side, leaping ditches, jumping logs, advancing in zigzag 
lines, rushing over all obstacles, dodging, if they can, the 
missiles of heavy stones thrown upon them by the rebels, 
and thrusting aside their bayonets, until they reach the top, 
beat back the enemy, and take the ridge. 

The Fifteenth Wisconsin then proceeded to reinforce 
Burnside, at Knoxville, marching one hundred and ten 
miles with scanty rations. From that place they made 
various short marches, and December 25th moved to Straw- 
berry Plains, seventeen miles from Knoxville, and there 
aided in building a railroad bridge. January 15th, 1864, at 
Dandridge, they were joined by a party of convalescents, 
who, on their route from Chattanooga, had just taken part 
in a severe engagement with Wheeler’s cavalry at Charles- 
ton, Tennessee, routing the rebels, whose loss was ten killed 
and one hundred and sixty-seven wounded and prisoners. 
In January they had orders to proceed on a veteran fur- 
lough to Wisconsin, but the threatening movements of the 
enemy forbade their going, and they still kept at duty in 
the field. Early in April they moved southward to join the 
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Army of the Cumberland, and, encamping at McDonald 


Station, Tennessee, made preparations for the spring cam- | 
The first design was to reach Atlanta, one hundred | 


paign. 
and thirty-eight miles southwest of Chattanooga, one of the 
most important towns of Georgia, a large manufacturing 


place, where an immense amount of arms, ammunition, and | 
clothing for the rebel army was made. The route to Atlanta | 


lay, in part, over a rough, mountainous country, but the 
charm of spring was then upon it, and the desolation of war 
had not yet come. 


operation in order to carry the pass near it. 


entrenchment around Dalton, his communications would 
be cut off, and he therefore left his cherished position on 


May 12th, retreating on a short line to Resaca, which was | 
eighteen miles farther toward Atlanta. On the morning of | 


the 14th, the Federal spies set upon the enemy in their 
entrenchment at Resaca. During the battle two of the 
enemy’s guns were silenced by the Fifteenth Wisconsin, 
and a desperate charge made by the rebels was repulsed 
with heavy loss to them. Five of the regiment were killed 
and twelve wounded. Yet our troops were making such 


inroads upon the enemy’s works that, during the night of | 
the 15th, they quietly evacuated Resaca, and retreated | 


toward Kingston, thirty-two miles farther south, and thence 
to Dallas. 


The cavalry division, under Sherman and McCook, | 
pursued the enemy on their retreat from Resaca, and the 


whole army quickly followed, crossing the Oostanula river. 
The roads were very rough, the marching careful and slow. 


the-27th, and, as they were crossing a ravine, exposed them- 
selves to a heavy fire from the enemy’s artillery. They 
made a desperate charge, and came so near the rebel breast- 
works that some were killed within a few feet of them. 
They found it impossible to dislodge the enemy, but suc- 
ceeded in establishing our line within fifteen yards of their 
fortifications. They held this position for more than five 
hours, although exposed to a severe fire of musketry. The 
enemy, having been reinforced, charged upon their weak- 
ened ranks, until at length they were forced to retire, leaving 
the dead and wounded on the field. On the next day, May 
28th, the Federals, having thrown up defenses four miles 
from Dallas, were attacked by the enemy in force. Our 
men saw the attack as it was coming, and, throwing up 
some slight defenses, reserved their fire until the rebels 
came within sixty feet of them. The heavy shot of the 
enemy crushed through the Union ranks, but they firmly 
held their ground. At given signal, a thousand muskets 
sped their deadly bullets with unerring aim at the yelling, 
exulting foe, and volley after volley, in rapid succession, 
mowed down their deep and thick ranks. The Federal 
artillery joined their fire, and the ground occupied by the 
foe was soon strewn with the mangled, the dying, and the 
dead. Once driven back, they rallied and rushed forward 
again; three times they came, three times they were repulsed, 
and then fled, leaving a great number of wounded and 
dead. This was the principal battle of Dallas. 

On June 23d the Fifteenth Regiment was actively engaged 
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| tured a number of rebels. 
| took up their retreat, leaving their perfected and expansive 
On the 8th of May, Howard’s corps (Fif- | 
teenth and Twenty-fourth Wisconsin Infantry) carried a | 
ridge near Buzzard Roost, but found it too narrow for | 
The Rebel- | 
General Johnston soon saw that if he remained in the | 
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in the assault upon the rebel position at Kenesaw mountain, 
where it suffered a loss of six killed and wounded. From 
this time to the 3d of July, when the enemy evacuated, it 
participated in advancing, skirmishing, and driving the 
enemy from line to line of their works on Pine, Lost and 
Kenesaw mountains. Afterward they pressed forward in 
pursuit of them toward the Chattahooche river, and cap- 
Again, and sadly, the rebels 


defenses on the Chattahooche, removing their heavy guns 
seven miles to Atlanta, and falling back with their main 
army toward the fortifications of that city. Then Sherman 
moved a part of his own forces across the river, took posses- 
sion of the rebel works, and of certain important strategic 
points in that direction. 

The Fifteenth was in reserve at the battle of Peach Tree 
Creek on July 20th, and marched then toward Atlanta, and 
joined in the siege. The regiment was engaged in picket 
and fatigue duties until August 25th, when they joined in the 
movement to the south of that city, and participated in the 
engagement at Jonesboro, returning to Atlanta the 9th of 
September. During the fall they were ordered to perform 
provost guard duty and various functions of a similar 
nature, until their final muster out, December, 1864, at 
Chattanooga. 

The recruits and veterans of the regiment, seventy-two 
in number, were transferred to the Twenty-fourth, and sub 
sequently to the Thirteenth Wisconsin. 

Three hundred Scandinavian soldiers, or just one third 
of the entire Fifteenth Regiment were killed on the fields of 
battle or died in our army hospitals. Their names will be 


| a roll of honor in all times to come! 
Johnston, meanwhile, took a shorter route, and, with the | 
larger part of his army, reached Dallas first. The Fifteenth | 
became engaged in the heavy skirmishing and fighting on | 
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OpUN AND THE BEAR. 


RETOLD FROM THE OLD NORSE BY J. B. MILLER. 


One summer, in the time of Harald Haardraade and 
Svend Estridson, a poor but clever young Icelander named 
QOdun prepared himself to make a foreign tour with a Nor 
wegian friend, named. Thorer. He gave his mother, for 
her support, most of his possessions, which, however, was 
not more than enough to last her for three winters. 

He then sailed away, and with fair winds came to Nor 
way, where he remained during the winter with his friend, 
Thorer. 

The following summer he and Thorer sailed for Green- 
land, where they stayed for the winter. In Greenland 
(dun bought a trained bear, which in those days was con- 
sidered a great treasure. and for which he paid all he owned. 

The next summer Odun and Thorer, after a prosperous 
voyage, returned to Norway. Thorer went to his farm, 
but Odun took shipping East, and when he came to Opslo, 
he went ashore with his bear. King Harald Haardraade 
was in town at the time, and some one told him a man had 
landed with a trained bear. The king sent for Odun, who 
came at once, and greeted the king modestly. The king 
received him well, and asked: ‘‘Are you the man who 
owns the trained bear, which is so great a treasure?” On 
Odun answering yes, the king continued: ‘ Will you sell 
us the beast, at what you paid for it?” ‘‘ No, king, I will 
not,” answered Odun. ‘‘ Shall I pay you double its value?” 
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asked the king. ‘‘ That would be more just, for you bave 
no doubt paid all you owned for it.” ‘‘T will not sell the 
beast,” was the answer. ‘‘ Will you then give it to me?” 
asked the king. ‘No, I will not do that, either,” said Odun. 
‘‘Then what will you do with it?” ‘‘TI will travel to Den- 
mark, and present it asa gift to King Svend Estridson.” 
‘* What kind of a man are you, then?” cried the king. ‘‘ Are 
you so ignorant that you have not heard of the war now 
waging between Norway and Denmark; or do you think 
yourself so lucky as to be able to take this treasure to King 
Svend, when others, who have necessary business there, are 
not allowed to go from here to Denmark?” ‘‘ King, I am 
in your power, and you can use me as you see fit, but I will 
not yield my purpose.” ‘‘ Well,” said the king, ‘‘ why should 
you not go where you please? You may go, but on this 
condition: You shall promise to come and see me on your 
return, and tell me how King Svend paid you for the bear. 
Mayhap you are a favorite of fortune.” ‘‘I promise you,” 
said Odun. He then took shipping for Denmark. 


When Odun came to Denmark he had spent his last 
penny, and had to beg food both for himself and the bear. 
Ile came to one of the king’s bailiffs, named Auge, of whom 


he asked food for himself and the bear, which he wanted | 


to give to the king. ‘‘I will sell you all the food you 
want,” said Aage. ‘‘I have nothing to pay with,” answered 
QOdun, ‘‘and yet I would like to reach the king with the 
beast. It would be a pity if it should die, for it is a great 
treasure.” Aage answered: ‘‘ You will need a great deal 
of food, before you reach the king. 
feed you both if you will give me a half interest in the ani- 
mal. Think; if you do not, it will starve to death.” 

Odun thought the terms were hard, but he did not know 
what else to do. He therefore gave Aage half interest in 
the bear. They were to travel at once to King Svend, who 
was to decide the value of the food furnished, as well as the 
price of the bear; Aage should then be paid half the value 
of the beast, less the worth of the food supplied. 

They then went to the king, who received Aage well. 
He then asked Odun who he was. Odun answered: ‘I am 


an Icelander, lately come from Norway, but earlier from | 
Greenland, where I bought this bear, for which I paid all I | 


owned. My errand here was to present you the bear as a 
gift, but it has happened so that I only own half of it 
now.” He then told the king how things had been agreed 
upon between him and Aage. The king turned to his 
bailiff, and asked: ‘‘Is this true, Aage, which he says?” 
‘“Yes,” answered Aage. Then said the king: ‘‘ Did you 
deem it seemly that you, whom I had given great wealth, 
and set as guardian over my property, should put hindrances 
in the way of a stranger, who brought me what is con- 
sidered a treasure, and for which he had spent all his pos- 
sessions? Even my enemies let him go without molesting 
him. It would serve you right if you lost your life as well 
as your property. 
life, but you shall immediately leave the country, with only 
the necessaries of life, and never come under my eyes 
again. 


have given you. Remain here with me.” 
the king, and stayed there some time. 
the country. 


Odun had not been there long when he told the king he | 
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| king and his followers were not quite sober. 
But I will agree to | 








This time, however, I will spare your | 


And you, Icelander, I consider you have given me | 
the whole of the animal; the food Aage sold you he should | 
Odun thanked | 
Aage had to leave | 
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wished to travel. The king cried with some warmth, 
‘What do you want to do?—as you don’t want to stay with 
me.” ‘I wish to make a pilgrimage to Rome,” answered 
the Icelander. ‘‘ Were it not for so good a purpose,” said 
the king, ‘‘I should have been much displeased at your 
leaving me, but now I shall not hinder you.” The king 
then gave him money, fitted him out for the journey, pro- 


cured him the company of other pilgrims, and bade him 


come to him when he returned from Rome. 

dun made the pilgrimage. On his return journey, 
however, he fell sick, and had to keep his bed for a long 
time. During his sickness all the money King Svend had 
given him was spent, and his fellow-travellers all left him. 
When he arose from his sick-bed, he was gaunt and weak, 
and as he had no money, he had to beg his way back to 
Denmark. 

About Easter-tide he came to the place where King 
Svend was stopping. Gaunt and ragged as he was, Odun 
placed himself in a corner of the church the day before 
Easter, as he expected to meet the king when he went to 
attend the afternoon service. But when he saw the king 
and his attendants in their fine attire, he was ashamed to go 
before the king in his own miserable plight. When the 
king had gone to the table, Odun went with his bag and 
staff before the hall, where he was fed, as was customary 
for all pilgrims. Then he thought to meet the king when 
he went to vespers, but if he was bashful in the daytime, he 
seemed to be still more so in the evening when he saw the 
Therefore, he 
ran across the road ard hid himself. The king, however, 
thought he saw a man, and when he returned from the 
church, and the attendants had all gone into the hall, he 
called out: ‘‘Is anyone near who wishes to speak to me, 
but is ashamed to appear? let him come now, for I am 
alone.” Then Odun came forth and threw himself at the 
king’s feet. Svend hardly knew him, as he was so poor and 
miserable, but when he did, he took him by the hand and 
raised him up. ‘‘ You must have suffered much since I saw 
you last,” said the king. ; 

Svend then brought Odun into the hall where the retain- 
ers burst into loud laughter at the looks of the new guest. 
But the king rebuked them, saying: ‘‘ You should not laugh 
at this man, miserable as he seems; he has cared better for 
his soul’s welfare than any of you. In the eyes of God he 
is fair and comely.” The king had a bath prepared for 
Odun, and waited on him himself, gave him good clothes, 
and cared for him as fora brother. (dun soon recovered 
his strength and good looks. He understood the art of 
making himself agreeable to people, was of easy temper, 
chose his words with discretion and said but very little; 
therefore was he well liked by all, and the king showed him 
much favor. 

One day in the spring the king talked with Odun, and 
said: ‘‘By the way, I have not yet asked you what you 
think you ought to have for the bear you brought me. You 
shall be my cup-bearer, besides which I shall favor and 
honor you in other ways.” 

Odun answered: ‘‘God reward you, king, for all your 
kindness to me, and for your kind offers, but now my 
desires are to return to Iceland.” ‘‘This seems to me a 
singular choice,” said the king. ‘‘ Not so,” answered Odun; 
“it would ill become me to stay here with you, king, in 
honor and plenty, while my poor old mother may have to 
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go begging all over Iceland; for the substance I left her to 
live on, before I left home, must be very nearly gone by 
this time.” ‘‘ You talk like a brave lad, and may fortune 
go with you,” said the king. ‘‘I cannot blame you for 
wanting to leave me under the circumstances, but you must 
stay with me till the ships are ready to sail.” 

One day, late in the spring, the king and Odun went 
down to the pier where the ships were being made ready 
for the sea. There were ships nearly ready to sail for 
Sweden, Norway, Saxland, and the Eastern Sea. Then they 
came to a fine, large merchant ship, which the king’s men 
were rigging. The king asked Odun how he liked it, 
“Very much,” was the answer. ‘‘ Then,” said the king, 
‘*T will now reward you for the bear you brought me, and 
will give you this ship, with a cargo such as I know will 
be welcome on Iceland.” QOdun thanked the king for this 
royal present. When the ship was ready, the king went 
down to the sea with Odun, and said: ‘‘As you wish to 
leave me, Icelander, I will not keep you back But Iam 
told that, owing to many dangerous reefs on your coasts, it 
is very difficult to make land; if, then, fortune is against 
you, and you should be wrecked, little will you then have 
to show for the visit you made to King Svend, and for the 
treasure you gave him.” The king then gave Odun a 
leather bag full of silver money, with the words: ‘‘ Now 
you will not be so badly off, even if your ship is wrecked, 
if you can only save this. Yet it may happen,” continued 
the king, “‘ that you may lose this also; what then will you 
have to show for the treasure you gave King Svend?” He 
then drew a valuable ring off his arm, a splendid jewel, 
and gave it to Odun with these words: “If it now should 
happen you so ill that you lose both ship and money, yet 
if you save your life, you can still show you visited King 
Svend Ulfson, and did not go away empty-handed. But 
you will greatly please me if you do not part with the ring, 
unless to some king whom you wish to honor, and who may 
have deserved it at your hand, for it is a gift fit for a king. 
And now fare you well!” 


Odun then sailed to Norway. According to promise he 
called on King Harald, who received him kindly and said: 
‘< Sit down and drink with us.” Odun sat down, when the 
king asked him: ‘‘ What reward did King Svend give you 
for the bear?” ‘‘ He accepted the present,” answered Odun, 
‘‘T would have done as much,” laughingly, said the king; 
“‘but what else did he give you?” ‘‘ He gave me money 
to make a pilgrimage to Rome,” answered Odun. ‘‘ That 
is nothing unusual, for King Svend gives money to many a 
man to make pilgrimages to Rome, or for any other neces- 
sity, even though he brings no treasure; he is a very free- 
handed man. What else did he give you?” asked King 
Harald. ‘‘He offered to make me his cup-bearer, and to 
show me other honors,” answered Odun. ‘‘That was a 
very fitting proffer, yet he ought to have given you some- 
thing more,” said the king. ‘‘ He gave me a large, beauti- 
ful ship, with a fine cargo,” answered Odun. ‘‘ That was 
a liberal and generous gift, but I would have given as much. 
Did he give you anything else?” asked the king. ‘‘ Yes,” 
answered Odun, ‘“‘he gave mea leather bag full of money, 
and said I would not be penniless if I saved this, even if I 
should be shipwrecked on the coasts of Iceland.” ‘‘ That 
was very thoughtful of him,” said the king, ‘‘and is more 
than I would have given, for I should have thought you 
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well paid after giving you the ship and cargo. Perhaps he 
gave you something else?” ‘‘ Yes, king,” answered Odun; 
“he gave me this ring I bear on my arm, saying that as | 
might lose both ship and money, and yet save my life, I 
would not be penniless, And he bade me not to part with 
it, unless to some king whom I might wish to repay for 
kindness done to me. And now I have found such a king, 
for it was in your power to deprive me of the bear, as well 
as my life, but you let me go to Denmark in peace, whereas 
no one else was allowed to go at that time.” Harald 
accepted the gift with pleasure, and gave him in return 
many costly presents. 

Odun sailed for Iceland the same summer. In Iceland 
he was looked upon as a special favorite of fortune. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


An extraordinarily good harvest is expected, this year 
An extraordinarily good harvest is expected, this year, 
in Finland. 

Tue Emperor and Empress of Russia are during Sep- 
tember expected to visit Stockholm. 

Mr. KseLLAND, the Norwegian author, is at present 
having built a country residence near Stavanger, his native 
town. 

Count LEWENHAUPT, the esteemed representative of 
Sweden-Norway in Washington, will go as minister to 
Paris. 

THE new government in Norway has appointed several 
royal committees on reform in banking, army organization, 
stamp duties, ete. 

SwWEDIsH gymnastics, after Ling’s system, are proposed 
introduced into the English navy. They are already in use 
in the board schools of London. 

KiNG Oscar used his otium afier the end of the strife 
in Norway, to visit England, where the gifted monarch 
as usually associated with the cream of society. 


GustaF Enric BERGENSTRAHLE, Judge at the Superior 
Court of Skane and an able administrator of railways and 
communal affairs, died lately at Christianstad. 


Tue Swedish giant and radical peasant representative 
from Dalarne, Lisa Olof Larsson, visited some time ago, 
Christiania, and was banqueted by the members of the 
Storthing. 

SWEDEN’s present economic situation seems satisfactory. 
A good harvest is expected; and the interest on money is as 
low as in 1877, to wit: 43 per cent, while even 4 per cent is 
mentioned as probable. 

Mr. Cari STEEN ANDERSEN DE BILE, the distinguished 
Danish ambassador to the United States, has resigned his 
position. It is not yet known if Mr. Bille intends to 
re-enter into politics in Denmark. 

A pispatcH gone through nearly all papers about 
the purported abolishment of the Finnish constitution, 
because the Emperor fears nihilism in Finland, seems, as 
might be expected, to lack all foundation. 

AT present, popular meetings take place all Sweden 
over; questions about the army organization, the taxation, 
and other political issues are discussed, and resolutions 
passed, generally of a radical and less wise character, 
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Tuk Norwegian budget for the coming year is figured | 
thus: income, 424 million crowns; expenses, 414 million 
crowns. The calculated surplus will then be one million 
crowns, but the actual surplus will probably, as usual, be 
far greater. 


3ARON NORDENSK!IOLD’S intended expedition to the 
South Pole is postponed. The expenses calculated were | 
seven hundred thousand crowns, and not, as stated in Eng- 
lish papers, three million and six hundred thousand crowns | 
or two hundred thousand pounds. 


THERE are at present between thirty and forty thousand | 
members of the Norwegian Temperance Society, founded 
in 1859. When the number of members of the Blue | 
Ribbon and Good Templar societies is added, the total- | 
abstinence party in Norway numbers about sixty thousand. 


Tue leading journal in Sweden, Aftonbladet, has got 
into the possession of Professor Gustaf Retzius and his | 
wife, Anna Ijerta Retzius, the daughter and son-in law of 
its founder, Lars Hjerta. It is expected that the journal 
will now again be conducted in a more decidedly liberal 
direction. 


Tne Congress of Peace, in Bern, declared itself in 
favor of the neutralization of the Scandinavian countries 
and of the Sound and the two Belts, connecting the Baltic | 
with the NorthSea. This resolution will, however, scarcely 
prove of more practical value than similar resolutions of | 
this well-meaning, but ineffective body. 


Mr. Brrcer Ki_pann, a rich merchant of Christiania, 
originally educated as a lawyer, has entered the Norwegian 
cabinet as minister of audit, in order later to become minister 
of finance, in which case Mr. Haugland will change the 
department of finance for that of audit, formerly held by 
the premier, Johan Sverdrup. 


In Chicago Unity, the Rev. Kristofer Janson, one of | 
the contributors of ScANDINAVIA, writes of his -work | 
amongst the orthodox Scandinavians in order to imbue | 
them with more liberal and modern views of religion. The | 
task is a difficult one; yet Mr. Janson has succeeded, partly | 
by recurring to a kind of confirmation, and has had built | 
and dedicated a chapel in Brown County, Minn., where the 
Scandinavian Unitarians, forming Nora Congregation, can 
listen to his powerful sermons. 


In a pamphlet, Mr. Ernest Miller, of Hamburg, sets 
forth the splendid financial condition of Norway. The 
debt only amounts to 106 million crowns, while the govern- 
ment owns railroads worth 112 millions; the year 1882-83 
gave a surplus of 4} millions, in spite of the smaller income 
from the else important whiskey tax caused by the temper- 
ance movement; the deposits in savings-banks have increased 
from 38 millions, in 1855, to 171 millions, in 1882; no direct 
taxes are paid to the government;—in few words, an unex- 
ampled solidity and progress. Though the pamphlet was 
written in the interest of the new Norwegian loan, Mr. 
Miiller is essentially right. 





CorENHAGEN seems at the late International Congress of | 
Physicians to have maintained its old fame for hospitable | 
and enthusiastical reception of foreign guests. Fourteen | 
hundred doctors took part in the congress, of which a | 
number of the greatest names, like Pasteur, Billings, 


Virchow, Esmarch, Lister, Sir William Gull, etc., etc. | 
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The King and Queen of Denmark and their son and 
daughter-in-law, the King and Queen of Greece, were 
present. Professor Panum and C. Lange, of Copenhagen, 
were president and general secretary; Professors Emil Key, 
of Stockholm, Dahl, of Christiania, and Rjelt, of Helsing- 
fors, vice-presidents. The congress accepted an invitation 
to meet the next time at Washington. 


Mr. Jonan SvERDRUP, the new Norwegian premier, 
used his first spare moments for a visit to his political 
friends of the Danish ‘‘ Left.” His arrival occasioned one 
of the greatest political demonstrations of late in Denmark. 
He was honored by a banquet on the beautiful coast of the 


| Sound, where not merely a great number of the members of 


the Danish parliament, specially of the Lower House, the 
Folkething, but also a number of delegates from the whole 


| country celebrated the victory of the Norwegian popular 


party. Berg, speaker of the Folkething, spoke for the Dan- 
ish king and for Sverdrup; Judge of the Supreme Court C. 


| V. Nyholm for King Oscar; Count Holstein Ledreborg and 


Mr. Hoégsbro for Norway and Sweden. Sverdrupspoke for 
Denmark, and about the national evolution toward liberty 


"and democracy, and Dr. Hedlund, the distinguished editor 
| of Géteborg Handels-och Sjofarts Tidning, for the Danish 


liberals in art, science and literature. Berg brought from 
the only living minister of 1848, Bishop Monrad, his good 
wishes for the new parliamentary regime. The great popu- 
lar enthusiasm was answered by the organs of the Right 


| complaining that Mr. Sverdrup did not officially visit 
| neither the king nor his ministers, and accusing the Left 
| of being subject to undue foreign influence. 
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MARQUETTE, 
HOUGHTON & ONTONAGON 


RAILROAD 


To Iron and Copper Districts. 
On and after Sunday, May 11, 1884, 


and until further notice, trains will run as follows: 
Leave Houghton .......... vo A. M. 
10240 


Michigamme 6:00 A. M. 
Champion 
Humboldt . 
Ishpeming 
Negaunee 
Due at Marquette.......... 200 


nb oe rere 


Leave Marquette 

= Negaunee .. . ..... 
Ishpeming 
Humboldt . 
Champion 
ivAnse ak can 


th bb oe week thet oe 
SeaSSEQune 


> Train leaving HOUGHTON at 9:00 a.m. makes close connec- 
tion at NEGAUNEE With C. & N.-W. R’y for Chicago and all points 


SLEEPING CAR FROM NEGAUNEE. 
{= Connection is made at Humboldt for Republic. 


FREIGHT TRAIN leaves HOUGHTON at 6 a.m. 
HOUGHTON at 7:00 p.m. 


Trains run daily except Sundays. 


SAM’L SCHOCH, 


General Manager. 


Arrives at 





THE CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD. 


This reliable and well-known route to St. Louisand Kansas 
City has an equipment in the way of new and elegant passen- 
ger cars unsurpassed by any of the great western routes. In 
some respects it has advantages over all others, Its reclining 
chair cars have always been noted for their elegance and 
comfort, and now that the season of the year ts at hand 
when berths in sleeping-cars are to many persons insupport- 
ably hot and stifling, these elegant and comfortable reclining 
chairs supply an excellent substitute. The management has 
lately put on elegant buffet Pullman cars on the through 
trains besides the regular sleepers. The attendance of a 
special porter on the through cars to look after the wants of 
women and children traveling alone is a feature much appre- 
crated by the ladies, with whom the CHICAGO & ALTON 


wa favorite route. 


LANDS. 
250,000 ACRES 


Selected Railway and State Lands 
I~ Iowa anv MINNESOTA. 
FREE PARTICULARS. 
FREDERIKSEN & CO., 51 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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